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‘Bae Gournal of Belles Rettres. 


n Huguenot ; @ Tale of the French Protestants. By 
i the author of “ The Gipsy,” “ Tho Robber,” &c. &c. 
°H jw3 vols. London, Longman & Co. New York, 
q Tye & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


© Teere i is a very considerable difference between this 
and the Tales of the Passions by the same au- 
The latter was evidently the product of unpre- 
haste, in which exaggeration of language, senti- 
OW ‘ment, character, and incident, was tried as a substitute 
Ew more sterling qualities. The Huguenot, designed to 
bit the protestant persecutions under Louis the 
mth, and the splendour of his court, is, on the 
ry, a work of time and care. Mr. James is fami- 
with the history of the period he has attempted to 
lastrate; he has traveled in the districts and seen the 
he describes; he has carefully, and in one sense 
deity, contrived his story so as to embrace the lead- 
> ing characters and features of the period, without pre- 
| ating their coarse or revolting traits, or interfering 
" with the progress ef his tale; and he has laboured the 
“Siecution of the whole to a sustained though somewhat 
heavy distinctness and strength. 
Any reader, to whony nature has assigned that portion 
® of the critical faculty which, according to Pope, she 
denies to very few, will most probably pronounce nearly 
“9#D ope half of the work rather uninteresting ; consisting as 
~ Hhdoes of minute descriptions of scenery, and French 
" Porincial life towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; most elaborate portraits of persons of whom the 
"Nader, knowing nothing as yet, can care little, and 
- some spirited and powerful scenes af an historical and 
‘antiquarian kind, but seemingly too remote from the pur- 
| poses of the novel to excite much interest. With the 
F avowal of the hero’s love, and the followiag persecution 
of the Huguenots, he will feel that the current of the 
> story begins to flow, and some scenes of a tragic nature 
} to take place; the character of the work, but not its 
§ aliraction, changing when the reader is carried to Ver- 
- mille, introduced to Louis, Louvois, Maintenon, Bos- 
Met, and other courtiers. The Bastille will be thought 
| loverge again upon the merely historical; but (after the 
escape) the revolt, the hopeless combats of the in- 
= agents, and the varying fortunes of the closing scenes, 
~ burry the reader along with them, and will leave the im- 
Pression on the minds of many that James in historical 
Hon is the true successor of Scott. 
But if the reader thinks over what he reads, and hos 
i himself to the habit of analysis, be will find on 
ining The Huguenot, that it wants the true cha- 
istic of the highest genius, and is not a homoge- 
Mons production. The author comes 


“Instructed from the schools, 
To please by method, and invent by rules.” 
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The story does not well out from the writer’s mind, as 
if he had conceived a congenial subject, matured it by 
frequent meditation, and threw it off spontaneously, 
though with travail; or (it is difficult to decide which is 
the productive principle,) look like the work of a great 
artist, who having chosen a subject, considers it accord- 
ing to the laws which he has deduced from study and 
practice, and rejects every thing, no matter how attract- 
ive, but what relates to the unity and congruity of his 
work, till he produces by art a production so finished 
and complete as to look like nature. The Huguenot 
wants this consistency. However skilfully dovetailed 
together, close examination will detect its separate 
parts, and that they have no necessary coherence. It 


sooms as if the author had marked, during his historical; 


labours on the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, four great 
points for fiction, such as we have already noted then— 
society and its modes of life, the persecutions of the Hu- 
guenots, the court, and an insurrection; and that his 
main object was, not to contrive a congruous story, but 
a story which should embrace them all, and use up his 
materials without waste. Hence, with nothing impossi- 
ble, or, looking at the state of the times and allowing 
fur the laws of fiction, with few incidents that are im- 
probable per se, there is much that is inconsistent in 
connection, and some things displaying want of judg- 
ment. Had. the author thrown the state of the times 
into an historical introduction, the heavy first volume 
might have been compressed into three or four chapters ; 
and when the hero was taken to court and into court 
favour, the natural denouement would have been his 
release from the Bastille. But Mr. James was bent 





upon having both court and war—he would not lose a 
particle of his labour, and he wanted the high art to 
bring it all in fittingly: so we are treated to a series of 
cross-purposes, which drives the hero into rebellion, 
whilst he is made to scem a monster of ingratitude, and 
is put into difficulties merely for the sake of extrication 
via claptrap. 

There are minor defects of a similar kind. It isa 
rule amongst novel-readers, that “every thing ought to 
be cleared up.” This is not the case with The Hugue- 
not. Besides a smaller matter or two, there was no 
reason in the nature of things for the mystery hanging 
over the heroine and her connection with the Chevalier 
D'Evran; though it is useful enough to the writer, if it 
be not indispensable. The bloody and accidéntal death 
of the chevalier, by a discharge of grape-shot, will grieve 
the general reader; the critical one will pronounce it 
useless; and it has the further defect of somewhat lower- 
ing the hervine, by making her propose a marriage over 
her brother’s corpse. 

We know not that any of our objections exactly apply 
to a point which Mr. James hus broached in his dedica- 
tion, though he may think they do. 











#0. 8—parr 1.—res. 19, 1839, 








“I have heard many authors blamed,” says Mr. 


—————— 
James, “ however, and doubtless have been so myself, 
for frequently changing the scene or character before 
the reader’s eyes. There are people who read a ro- 
mance only for the story, and these are always displeased 
with any thing that interrupts their straight-forward 
progress. But Nature does not tell her stories in such 
a way as these readers desire; and, in the course of hu- 
man life, there are always little incidents occurring 
which seem of no earthly importance at the time, but 
which, in years long after, affect persons, and produce 
events, where no one could imagine that such a connec- 
tion is likely to be brought about. 

“TI have always in this respect, as in all others, en- 
deavoured to the best of my abilities to copy Nature; 
and those readers who pass over little incidents because 


“they seem at the time irrelevant, or run on to follow the 


history of one character, whenever a less interesting 
personage is brought upon the scene, will derive little 
either of profit or pleasure fram any well-constracted 
work of fiction.” 


To this the answer is easy. In a “well-constructed 
story,” neither scenes nor characters are changed other- 
wise than skilfully; and the skill consists in making 
the change when the interest of the immediate scene or 
character is exhausted for the time, and there is a natu- 
ral pause. In “human life,” little things occur which 
are apparently of great importance, as leading to great 
results; but in “human life” we are rarely acquuinted 
with all the causes and consequences of thinge—we 
huve not the whole before us which it is the end of fic- 
tion to give. Neither is it, with due deference to Mr. 
James, the business of an author to “ copy,” but to imi- 
tate nature. Otherwise, as Hume has observed, “the 
report of the gossip of a tea-table would be the most 
natural thing possible.” Another object Mr. James cer- 
tainly does his best to achieve, in “exciting our good 
passions to high and noble aspirations.” There is some- 
thing nuble and morally elevated in most of his heroes. 

—_— 

From Mrs. Jameson's Winter Studies and Summer Rambles. 

A distinguished Pottowottomie warrior presented him- 
self to the Indian agent at Chicago, and observing that 
he was a very good man, very good indeed, and a good 
friend to the long-knives (the Americans), requested a 
dram of whiskey. The agent replied, that he never 
gave whiskey to good men; good men never asked for 
whiskey, and never drank it. It was only bad Indians 
who asked for whiskey, or liked to drink it. “ Then,” 
replied the Indian quickly, in his broken English, “ me 
dumn rascal !” 

Again, 

A short time ago a young Chippewa hunter, whom he 
knew, was shooting squirrels on this spot, when by some 
chence a large blighted pine fell upon him, knocking him 
down and crushing his leg, which was fractured in two 
places, He could not rise, he could not remove the troa 
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which was lying across his broken leg. He was in a 
little uninhabited island, without the slightest proba- 
bility of passing aid, and to lie there and starve to death 
in agonies, seemed all that was left to him. In this 
dilemma, with all the fortitude and promptitude of re- 
source of a thorough-bred Indian, he took out his knife, 
cut off his own leg, bound it up, dragged himself along 
the ground to his hunting canoe, and paddled himself 
home to his wigwam on a distant island, where the cure 
of his wound was completed. The man is still alive. 


——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We publish the following extract of a letter, 
as it comes from a professional gentleman, and 
may remove a similar impression on the minds 
of others, of not having time to read such works, 
and making them try the same experiment :— 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed are ten dollars to pay for my sub- 
scription to your valuable Library for the present year 
and the next. When I subscribed, I little expected to 
read much of it, for the demands on my time are so im- 
perious, that I did not conceive that I should be able to 
spare any for this purpose. But I did not know its 
value. You have most happily accomplished the great 
object which the Roman poet and moralist prescribes toa 
writer :—“ Omni tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 
You have, with most admirable taste and judgment, 
blended utility and pleasure. You have given us a con- 
tinued feast, as pure as it is delicious; which does not 
pall upon the appetite, but allures to more and still more 
indulgence. 





COMMUNICATION. 
Phrenology—Mr. Combe’s Lectures.—The 
thirteenth lecture of Mr. C. commenced with 
describing and contrasting the effects of com- 
bining the actions of the several organs, illus- 
trated by exhibiting a great number of heads 
and faces, and skulls. The Rev. Andrew 
Thompson, a Scotish divine, was a great con- 
troversialist, and possessing a knowledge of his 
forte, always preferred replying to, rather than 
to make an attack; for the reason that com- 
bativeness predominated over the other organs 
necessary to the preacher. The skull of an 
individual was exhibited who had been exe- 
cuted for murder, and destructiveness was said 
to be large; but, inasmuch as le was put to 
death for accidental man-killing, having struck 
the jailor with @ view to stun him only, in order 
to escape from prison, we do not perceive what 
bearing this instance has in illustrating the ac- 
curacy of phrenology. Let us suppose that an 
individual, A, having a large bump of destruc- 
tiveness, should accidentally fall from a height 
upon an individual, B, and without any serious 
injury to himself, kill B; would not the head 
of A in this supposed case be quite as good 
testimony for phrenology as the above case of 
the man who unintentionally and accidentally 
killed the jailor. It was not to gratify the 
faculty or organ of destructiveness that the 
blow was aimed and given; but to gain his free- 
dom, his enlargement from prison ;—it must 
have been to please self-esteem or some of the 
selfish propensities, perhaps vitativeness ? 
Martin, with large constructiveness and the 
moral sentiments fully developed, was a watch- 
maker to gratify the large organ, and afterwards 
a divine to gratify the moral sentiments; ergo, 
we may expect to find the same phrenological 
constitution in shoemakers who desert the lap- 
stone and awl to become parsons. 
The head, or rather an imperfect cast of the 
head, of the converted brahmin Ramohun Roy 


was held up. In this case the organs of lan- 
guage ad of the reficctive faculties were large, 
accompanied by defective veneration. This in- 
dividua’, it would seem, embraced the doctrines 
of Christianity, but not exactly in a feeling of 
faith, for he studied several languages in order 
to satisfy certain doubts which seemed to exist 
in his mind, in regard to the Scriptures, though 
we are not told that he expressed them. The 
result of the investigation and study of this 
man was an opinion that his countrymen, the 
Hindoos, would not receive Christianity in all 
its parts; the miracles wrought by our Saviour 
would have no effect upon them, because they 
could produce the record of much greater mira- 
cles; they would probably receive the moral 
code deducible from the New Testament, be- 
cause ‘they could find nothing in their own 
sacred writings equal to the maxims and truths 
taught by the Son of God. It is fair to infer 
from what Mr. C. related about this celebrated 
individual, that he entertained views in regard 
to Christianity similar to those which he 
thought his countrymen would entertain, after 
they should have considered its doctrines. In 
other words, Ramohun Roy was not a Chris- 
tian; he has only acted on the precept of St. 
Paul, * Examine all things, and hold fast unto 
that which is good ;” hence he published for 
the use of his countrymen the moral maxims 
of the New Testament. Should we ask why 
Ramohun Roy, who possessed an expanded and 
well cultivated mind, as well as a larye and 
well developed bony case for his brains, should 
we ask why he was not a thorough-going Chris- 
tian, the science as well as the teachers of 
phrenology would probably answer, his head 
was deficient in the organ of veneration! Mr. 
Combe says (page 261, System of Phrenology, 
Boston, 1838,) ‘* The organ is possessed by all 
men, but in different degrees by different per- 
sons: and on the principle that the natural 
power of experiencing an emotion bears a pro- 
portion to the size of its organ, every sane in- 
dividual will be naturally capable of joining in 
religious worship; but the glow of devotional 
feeling will be greater or less in intensity ac- 
cording to the developement of this part of his 
brain. The difference in the feeling is certain, 
independently of phrenology, so that this sci- 
ence only reveals the relation between its in- 
tensity and the size of the organ.” 


Fowler and Kirkham (Phrenology Illustrat- 
ed) tells us, “‘ The office of veneration is simply 
to reverence and worship that which the other 
faculties select as the proper objects of its 
exercise.” 


It may then be fairly inferred from what Mr. 
C. states in regard to this bump and the organ 
it labels, that an individual with a very small 
organ of veneration cannot possibly experience 
other than a very small degree of *‘ devotional 
feeling;” and if he be also deficient in the per- 
ceptive facuities, he cannot experience reli- 


gious feeling of any kind whatever, except in 
a very froble degree ; add to this phrenological 


constitution strong animal propensities, and it 
will be quite impossible to make the individual 
thus physically constituted, to comprehend and 
experience religious feeling, faith, or belief of 
any kind. All religions inculcate accountabi- 
lity in a future world, based on the generally 
admitted principle that men may or may not 
conform to the requisitions of divine law, as it 





may suit their inclination. Free Will and free 











































agency are implied in the doctrines of fute: 
rewards and punishments, as set forth not‘ 
in our Holy Scriptures, but also in tho aa 
books of the Mahomedans, the Brahming: 
Boodhists, the Parsees, and in the tradition 
the savage tribes of America. Now if a 
true that religious feeling and faith are dens. 
ent altogether, ceteris paribus, upon the op 
sence and size of a particular mags of bes 
called organ of veneration, free agency inl 
gion cannot exist—it would be quite as jug 
punish a man who had no eyes for not geeis 
as to punish a man deficient in the organ. 
veneration for absence or want of relies 
feeling. “I 

Mr. C. states, too, that the presence of 
organ disposes to obedience and respect: § 
in the selection of servants (page 264) it we 
be as well not to employ those who haved 
organ small; “the organ is generally larger: 
the female head than in the male; and rail 
are more prone to devotion.” Yet in the fam 
of these facts, the first and greatest act of dix 
bedience and disrespect, which * brought dead 
into the world,” was done by one with a «f& 
male head.” 


After naming several individuals in 
the sign or bump of veneration is develg 
Mr. Combe says, (System of Phrenology) “TD 
same configuration is found in the heads. 
Christ, represented by Raphael. In these, 
parts behind the ear, or the organs common, 
man and the lower animals are small ; x 
the organs situated in the forehead and inf 
coronal region, connected with intellect a 
moral sentiments, are very large. This orgag 
isation indicates great intellectual penetratig 
with exalted benevolence and veneration. Dy 
Gall puts the question, has this divine form; 
head been invented, or may we presume that 
it is a faithful copy of the original? It is poy 
sible, says he, that the artists may have imi 
the heads of the most virtuous, just, and beng 
volent men whom they could find, and thengs 
draw the character of the head of Christ. jj 
this case, the observation of the artists com 
cides with that of Dr. Gall—a circumstat 
which either supposes a kind of presentime 
of organology on their part, or an accuracy 
observation scarcely admissible. He consid 
it more probable that the general type, at lex 
of the head of Christ has been transmitted} 
us. St. Luke wasa painter, and how & 
he fail to preserve the features of his 
It ts certain that this form of the head of Chr 
is of a very high antiquity. It is found in 
most ancient pictures and specimens of més 
work. The Gnostics of the second cemti 
possessed images of Christ and of St. Ps 
hence Dr. Gall concludes that neither Raph 
nor any other artist has invented this admiral 
configuration.” ‘@ 

From the above paragraph we are to 
first, that the head of Christ has been ttm 
mitted to us by various artists, beginning ¥ 
St. Luke, who was a painter, and that it 
presented, not from any ideal or fanciful 
ception, but in its “general type’? and’ 
general conformation; and second, that 
is a concomitance between the charact 
phrenological constitution of the head off 
Saviour! For he states clearly, “ This ong 
isation indicates great intellectual penetrat 
with exalted benevolence and veneration,’= 


a 





in other words, the individual thus organi 
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d of highly intellectual powers, 
sat kindness and goodness of heart, and emi- 


iy, 
7 Ae creat features of the doctrine of phreno- 
ev are, that the brain is the organ of the 
“2 and the character of every human being 
ig altogether dependent upon temperament, the 
Ges of the brain, and its organisation. Now, 
t we admit phrenology to be true, and the 
quoted above in relation to the head 
Se Christ to be true, how are we to reconcile 
% this theory the divinity of our Saviour? 
Geeptics in Christianity will be ready to ac- 
squnt for the character of Christ on phrenolo- 
‘eal principles, and at once deny that he was 
The Son of God. Mr. Combe declines entering 
Sgpon any of the theological questions which 
eaeh phrenology, because, as he urges, these 
broperly belong to the clergy. We would now 
‘sk are or are not the doctrines of phrenology 
Jangerous to young and unreflecting minds? 
© Dr. Dodd, “the chaplain of Lord Chester- 
"feld,” was the next subject of the learned lec- 
i orer’s observation. ‘This individual was de- 
P fective in the organ of conscientiousness, which 
| gireumstance was offered in explanation of Dr. 
'Podd’s committing the crime of forgery, for 
“vhich he was executed on the 27th of June, 
71. In his life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Bos- 
“gell gives the following account of this unfor- 
‘tunate clergyman :—* ‘The Rev. Dr. William 
Dodd, formerly Prebendary of Brecon, and 
‘chaplain in ordinary to his majesty ; celebrated 
| ag a very popular preacher, an encourager of 
‘¢haritable institutions, and author of a variety 
of works, chiefly theological. Having unhappily 
Fcontracted expensive habits of living, partly 
‘geeasioned by Jicentiosness of manners, he in 
"® an evil hour, when pressed by want of money, 
8 and dreading an exposure of his circumstances, 
® forged a bond, of which he attempted to avail 
MEE himself to support his credit, flattering himself 
HH with hopes that he might be able to repay its 
"H amount without being detected. The person 
‘whose name he thus rashly and criminally pre- 
‘sumed to falsify was the Earl of Chesterfield, 
towbom he had been tutor, and who, he per- 
in the warmth of his feelings, flattered 
himself would have generously paid the money 
wom in case of an alarm being taken, rather than 
"0m suffer him to fall a victim to the dreadful con- 
sequences of violating the law against forgery, 
‘the most dangerous crime in a commercial 
“country; but the unfortunate divine had the 
mortification to find that he was mistaken. His 
“aaa noble pupil appeared against him, and he was 
som capitally convicted.” In another place he 
“mys, “If for ten righteous men the Almighty 
“would have spared Sodom, shall not a thousand 
acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd counter- 
“balance one crime,” Dr. Johnson, writing to 
‘Dr. Dodd, says, ‘ Your crime, morally or reli- 
‘Piously considered, has no very deep dye of 
‘turpitude. It corrupted no man’s principles ; 
“Wattacked no man’s life. It involved only a 
‘temporary and reparable injury.” 
_ This remarkable and interesting case is 
brought forward in support of organology; but 
does it not at the same time show that a man 
‘Bemphatically and irresistibly what his organ- 
n makes him; for surely a man who was 
“Mecessively a tutor to a noble and distinguish- 
) td lord, a prebendary of the church, a popular 
)Preacher, a chaplain to royal majesty, an au- 
| Mor of theological works, whose life had been 



















in whom we should have expected tu find the 
influence of education had controlled any evil 
propensity of his nature. Surely if education 
and training are to effect any thing in the case 
of imperfect cerebral organisation, we should 
have seen it in this case. With Dr. Dodd be- 
fore their eyes, what confident hope can parents 
feel for the future life of a child whom some 
phrenologist may have pronounced to be defec- 
tive in the organ of conscientiousness or vene- 
ration, no matter how unexceptionable the rest 
of his organisation may be? If training and 
education can effect nothing, and man’s ho- 
nesty, morality and religion depend upon the 
organisation of his brain, how can he be made 
justly accountable to either temporal or eternal 
laws? 

The head of the poet Burns was brought for- 
ward (not, however, next in order), and de- 
scribed as having the organs of the animal pro- 
pensities large, the moral region rather small, 
and defective in conscientiousness, firmness, and 
cautiousness. The social and bacchanalian qua- 
lities of the bard are well known, and no doubt 
he had many “a bout’’ with his companions of 
the lower walks of life. No man knew him- 
self better, and in proof of it Mr. C. read with 
great clearness and emphasis the following ac- 
count of himself :— 


THE BARD’S EPITAPH. 


“ Ts there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool, 
Let him draw near, 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 
“ Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowd among, 
That weekly this area throng, 
O, pass not by! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, 
Here heave a sigh. 


“Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the way to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave, 
Here pause—and, through the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


“ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name! 


Reader, attend,—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthly hole 

In low pursuit; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom's root.” 


‘** Quick to learn and wise to know,”’ the in- 
tellectual organs are described—* keenly felt 
the friendly glow,” benevolence—* and softer 
flame,” amativeness— but thoughtless follies” 
(want of cautiousness and firmness) “laid him 
low.” Some of the audience were so much 
struck with the poetry and its coincidence with 
the organs as pointed out by the lecturer, as 
not to notice a seeming want of harmony he- 
tween certain facts of the poet's life and his 
cerebral organisation. Mr. C. stated he was 
defective in conscientiousness and firmness, and 
had the organs of the evil passions largely de- 
veloped ; yet, as he told us, having nothing but 
his miserable stipend of £70 a year, (about 
$350), and his wild disposition to carouse, the 
bard died without owing a farthing to any indi- 





ed by a thousand acts of goodness, was one 





/BBess.. 





vidual. In fact, if there is one thing in the 


life of Burns more remarkable than another, it 
is his sterling integrity and straight-forward 
honesty. How is it that a deficiency in the 
organ of conscientiousness in the cases of Dr. 
Dodd and Burns sbould have produced charac- 
ters so totally different in this particular? 


Bogota in 1836-7. By J. Steuart. Cary & 
Hart, Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co., Grigs & 
Elliot, Philadelphia. 

This is one of those useful yet unpretending 
works, that convey more information of the 
country traveled through than a thousand poe- 
tical and highly-wrought descriptions would. 
Mr. Steuart went to Bogota for mercantile ob- 
jects, and a great proportion of the book is 
given in diary form. {[t is published princi- 
pally with a view of giving a correct picture of 
the state of society in that region of country, 
(by nature blessed, but cursed by man,) to put 
future travellers a little on their guard, from 
his experience. It is not a book that affords 
extracts; but to those who desire information 
on the state of matters and things in New 
Grenada, the work may be confidently recom- 
mended. 


The American Silk Grower’s Guide, by Wil- 
liam Kenrick. 2d edition, 12mo. Weeks and 
Jordan, Boston, 1830.—A very good manual for 
all those interested in rearing silk-worms, and 
in the cultivation of mulberry trees. 


The Lectures.—William Rawle, Esq., and C. 
D. Meigs, M. D., were the late lecturers before 
the Athenian Institute, and both acquitted 
themselves to the great gratification of the 
audience, though we could have wished that 
more could have heard the sound of their 
voices. As compositions, these two lectures 
deserved to be read and preserved; we have 
therefore applied to the lecturers for copies, 
and this request has been most obligingly 
granted. ‘They will be published soon. 

Last Tuesday evening Mr. Strickland, the 
architect, lectured on the buildings of an- 
cient and modern Rome, illustrated by copies 
of the drawings made by himself last year on 
the spot, and so enlarged as to be visible to all 
his fifteen hundred auditors. 

W. B. Reed, Dr. Babcock, Professor Rogers 
(probably), and Judge Hopkinson, are the re- 
maining lecturers of the course. 


A Good New Book is in the press, we are 
pleased to learn, to which frequent allusion has 
been made in these columns; we mean the 
journal of his extensive travels by John K. 
Townsend of this city, an enthusiastic natural- 
ist, who crossed the Rocky Mountains, visited 
the Sandwich Islands and South America, &c. 
Specimens of his excellent style have appeared 
from time to time, and have made a very 
favourable impression on the public mind, and 
no doubt need be entertained of his perfect 
success. 

Shakspeare.—We have long entertained a hope—a hope 
strengthened by several recent discoveries—that memo- 
rials calculated to throw greater light upon the life of 
our immortal Shakspeare than the long intermediate 
space of time since his death had afforded, would be 
found in repositories hitherto unthought of ; and we re- 
joice to see it stated, that an ancient diary of a vicar of 

tratford-upon-Avon, with passages that illustrate the 
domestic habits of the bard, has been discovered in the 
library of the London Medical Society, by Dr. C. Severn. 

White Elephants.— White elephants are expected soon 
to be added to the animals belonging to the zoological 
society in the Regent’s Park. 











The Pournal of Bellies Rettres. 











“ THE COURSE OF THINGS.” 


Two youths, small fortunes at command, 
But whose ambition knew no bounds, 

Esssayed—the one a “ four in hand,” 
The other, “ Melton” and its hounds. 


Dire was their fate, yet just, we feel, 
To those who gold for fully barter : 
For one was “ broke upon the wheel,” 
The other died a “Fox’s Martyr.” 
Exc! Jeuv! 


Professor Broussais, the celebrated French author on 
medical subjects, died at Vitry, near Paris, on Sunday 
last. He was born in 1773; and his writings, &c., have 
had much influence on the French school of medicine. 


oe 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. ~ 


Dr. Lingard’s History of England, Vol. 1X. 12mo. 
The Works of Ben Johnson, with a Life by Barry Corn- 
wall, 1 vol. med. 8vo. Winter Studies and Sammer Ram- 
bles in Canada, by Mrs. Jameson, 3 vols. Traits and 
Trials of Early Life, by Miss Landon. Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. Vol. LV, completing the work, 8vo. Family Li- 
brary, Vol. LXVI., Chronicles of London Bridge. Par- 
ley’s Tales about Rome and Modern Italy. Travels in 
Town, by the author of “Random Recollections,” 2 vols. 
Dr. Coke and Moore's Life of Wesley, 24mo. The Re- 
ligions of Profane Antiquity, by J. Duncan, 12mo. The 
Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp, by T. Stephen, 8vo. 
The Natural History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Rep- 
tiles, by W. Swainson, F.R.S. Music and Friends, or 
Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante, by W. Gardiner, 
2 vols. 8vo. Book of the United States, 8vo. The Vision 
of Rubeta, an Epic Story of the Island of Manchattan, 
8vo. The Missionary Convention at Jerusalem, by D. 
Abeel. Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. Taylor, by Lot Jones, 
12mn0. Bernay’s Key to Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 
18mo. The Only Daughter, edited by the author of 
“The Subaltern,” 3 vols. The Women of England, by 
Mrs. Ellis. Wreath of Wild Flowers from New Eng- 
land, by Frances J. Osgood. Eve Effingham, or Home, 
by J. F. Cooper, 3 vols. A Book of the Passions, by G. 
P, R. James, Esq., with engravings, under the .superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. Heath. Mrs. Postans’ Cutch, Ran. 
dom Sketches in Western India, 8vo. R. M. Milne’s 
Poems, 2 vols. H. Wilkinson’s Sketches and Music of 
the Basque Provinces of Spain. Treatise on Differen- 
tial Calculus, by J. Baily and T. Lund, 8vo. Narrative 
of a Voyaze to Alexandria and Jerusalem, by the Rev. 
N. Burton, LL.D., 12mo. R. Mudie’s Mental Philoso- 
phy, 12mo. Transactions of the Institution of Civil En- 

ineers, Vol. II. 4to. Conolly’s Overland Journey to 

ndia, 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Tales of a Jewess, by Ma- 
dame Brendlah, first series. Lord Mahon’s History of 
Engla:d, Vol. II]. 8vo. Physical Geography, by Dr. S. 
Trail (from the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,”) post 8vo. 
Ornithological Biography, by J. J. Audubon, Vol. 1V., 
royal 8vo. Combe on the Constitution of Man, abridged 
for Schools, 18ino. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, Vol. VII. 8vo. Comstock’s System of 
Natural Philosophy, edited by Lees, 18ino. New Dic- 
tionary of the Engiish Language, by C. Richardson, 8vo. 
Treatise on Physivlogy and Phrenology, by Dr. Roget, 
(from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,”) 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Quebec and New York, or the Three Beauties, 3 vols. 
F. H. Standish’s Shores of the Mediterranean, Vol. II. 
8vo. Excursivns in the Mountains of Ronda and Gre- 
nada, by Captain Scott, 2 vols. 8vo. Bev. J. Berridge’s 
Works, with Life, by the Rev. R. Whittingham, 8vo. 
Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s Progress, by “ Buz,” 
3 vols. The Natural History of the Sperm Whale, b 
T. Beale, Surgeon. Sketches and Essays, by W. Hazlitt, 
now first collected by his Son. Jack Adams, the Ma- 
tineer, by Capt. Chamier, 3 vols. Historical Records of 
the British Army, Third, or Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards, 8vo. Burr's Introduction to Geology. Dr. J. 
Furnival on Consumption and Scrofula. Lives of Emi. 
nent British Statesmen, Vol. VI., by J. Forster, Esq. 
Bentley's Library, Vul. L, “ Wild Sports of the West,” 
12mo. Dr. Price’s History of Nonconformity, Vol. II. 
8vo. The Night of Toil, or First Missionary Labours. 
Ella, or the Emperor’s Son, by the Hon. Mrs. Lambert, 
3 vols. The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, edited by 
Dr. Vaughan, 2 vols. 8vo. Crotchets in the Air, by J. 
Poole, Esq., 8vo. A Winter Journey from Constantinople 
to Tehran, by J. B. Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo. Gurney Mar- 
ried, a uel to Gilbert Gurney, 3 vols. Ada, a Tale, 


by Mrs. Needham, tvo. The Lost Evidence, by H. D. 
Burdon, 3 vols. 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Letters of General Wolf.—A literary friend informs us 
that a very interesting collection of papers relating to 
the Siege of Quebec, in 1759, containing, among others, 
thirty original Letters of the immortal Wolf, besides 
other documents illustrative of that portion of our his- 
tory, have lately been brought to light; and must, at 
this time, be full of interest and highly valuable, as they 
come from undoubted sources, and in every way to be 
relied upon. We presume, from the notice, that they 
are accessible (for a consideration) to any party who 
may require information touching that glorious cam- 
paign. 

We understand that Mr. Mansell Mortimer Tucker, a 
gentleman whose long residerce in Italy has rendered 
him extensively familiar with the history of the middle 
ages, as more especially connected with that country, is 
about to publish, in Paris, a work under the title of 
“ Alberico, Tyrant of Treviso,” illustrative of the cha- 
racter and customs of the earlier Italians. 





——<—=> 


From the National Gazette of January 31. 


History of the Money Crisis.—The Financial 
Register, issued in numbers during the last 
eighteen months, is now complete in two 
octavo volumes, closely printed in double 
columns, and may be had of Messrs. Carey & 
Hart, Kay & Brother, and Mr. Adam Waldie, 
the publisher, at the price of five dollars. As 
a complete documentary history of the late 
money crisis in the United States and England, 
it is of high value, and as a book of reference, 
embraces a large body of English publications 
connected with banking and currency which 
are not easily procurable in this country. A 
perusal of the contents will show the great and 
singular value of the work to bankers, statis- 
ticians, and enquirers in financial science gene- 
rally. We give a portion of these as the best 
mode of noticing a publication, the diversified 
worth of which would not readily be imagined 
without such an index. 


The Bullion Report of 1810. 

The Trade of Banking in England, embracing the 
substance of the evidence taken taken before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1832, on the 
question of renewing the charter of the Bank of Eng. 
land, digested and discussed under appropriate heads, 
together with a summary of the law applicable to the 
Bank of England, to private banks of issue and joint 
stock banking companies, by Michael J. Quinn, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister of Law. The cost of the Lon- 
don edition of this work if imported, would be five 
dollars. 

Statements of the affairs of the late Bank of the 
United States during the twenty years of its existence, 
and of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
during the years 1836 and 1837. 

Summary statements from official documents of the 
condition of all the tanks in the United States, at various 
periods from 1811 to 1838. 

The Financial measures of the General Government, 
commencing with the passage of the law of 23d June, 
1837, for the distribution of the surplus revenue—the 
specie circular of 11th July of same year—the supple- 
ment circular of 11th July. The proclamation of the 
president convuking congress in extra session—his mes. 
sage to the same—all the public laws passed at that 
session for the issue of treasury notes—for the postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the revenue—for the 
postponement of the duty bonds and other purposes— 
the two sub-treasury bills as they passed the senate at 
the different sessions, and were rejected by the house, 
with the yeas and nays of each house thereupon, history 
of this measure when first introduced in congress by 
General Gordon in 1834. 

A copy of the New York General Banking Law, and 
of the articles of association under it, of the American 
Exchange Bank, the Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
and the North American Trust and Banking Company. 

A list of the names of the members of the present 
congress, and a statement of the periods at which elec- 
tions are held in all the states. 


MAINE.—Baneor, Duren & Thutcher, ‘a 
VERMONT.—Monrtresier, George P. Walton, © 
MASSACHUSSETS.— Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan.» 


CONNECTICUT. 


RHODE ISLAND.—Pawrvcxer, J. M‘Intyre & ¢ 
NEW YORK.—New York, Wm. 


NEW JERSEY. 


DELAWARE. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


OHL0.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dj 


MARYLAND. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


VIRGIN IA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 


TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitiz, White & Norvell, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGIA.—Avuevusta, T. H. Plant. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ALABAMA.—Mozitz, J. S, Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Or eans, C. H. Bane 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 


MICHIGAN.—Derroir, Alex. H. Sibley. 
CANADA.—Quenec, J. Tardiff. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Fnrepenicxton, Robert 








Counsellor Kent's opinion on the law of corporations. 
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Trenton, D. Fenton. 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Horner. 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 


Witaineton, P. B. Porter. 


Mavcn Crunk, William H. Sayre, 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrsturen, Johnston & Stockton, 
Cuamserssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wicxessarre, E. W. Sturdevant. a 
Cax.is.e, George M. Phillips & Co. es 


Alexander Flash. 
Cotumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
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